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Summary 

Naturalization is the process that grants U.S. citizenship to lawful permanent residents (LPRs) 
who fulfill requirements established by Congress in the Immigration and Nationality Act (INA). 

In general, U.S. immigration policy gives all LPRs the opportunity to naturalize, and doing so is a 
voluntary act. LPRs in most cases must have resided continuously in the United States for five 
years, show they possess good moral character, demonstrate English competency, and pass a U.S. 
government and history examination as part of their naturalization interview. The INA waives 
some of these requirements for applicants over age 50 with 20 years of U.S. residency, those with 
mental or physical disabilities, and those who have served in the U.S. military. 

Naturalization is often viewed as a milestone for immigrants and a measure of their assimilation 
and socioeconomic integration to the United States. Practically, naturalized immigrants gain 
important benefits, including the right to vote, security from deportation in most cases, access to 
certain public-sector jobs, and the ability to travel with a U.S. passport. U.S. citizens are also 
advantaged over LPRs for sponsoring relatives to immigrate to the United States. Despite the 
clear benefits of U.S. citizenship status over LPR status, millions of LPRs who are eligible to 
naturalize do not do so. 

In the past two decades, the number of LPRs who submitted petitions to naturalize has increased 
more than four-fold, from about 207,000 in FY1991 to 899,000 in FY2012. Since 2003, the 
number of denied petitions has declined. Naturalization petition volume spiked to roughly 1.4 
million in FY1997 and FY2007 due primarily to passage of the Immigration Reform and Control 
Act of 1986, which legalized many unauthorized foreign born, and the Immigration Act of 1990, 
which increased statutory limits on the numbers of legal immigrants admitted. 

Research on determinants of naturalization suggests that the propensity to naturalize is positively 
associated with youth and educational attainment. Those who immigrate as refugees and asylees 
are more likely to naturalize than those who immigrate as relatives of U.S. residents. Immigrants 
from countries with less democratic or more oppressive political systems are more likely to 
naturalize than those from more democratic nations. Immigrants from Mexico or other nearby 
countries in Central America have among the lowest percentages of naturalized foreign bom. 

Congress is currently considering extensive reforms to U.S. immigration laws, which could affect 
naturalization policy and the number of persons who naturalize each year. Although concerns 
regarding U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) petition processing capabilities 
sometimes arise when large numbers of foreign nationals petition for immigration benefits, the 
agency’s capacity and recent modernization efforts have minimized excessive processing delays. 

Several issues for Congress center on facilitating naturalization. Immigrant advocacy 
organizations contend that the current level of naturalization fees discourages immigrants from 
seeking U.S. citizenship. Other immigration policy observers argue that current fees recover the 
full cost of a process that is intended to be self-financing. Some in Congress have repeatedly 
expressed interest in facilitating language and civics instruction as a means to promote 
naturalization. Others argue that English language proficiency as well as civics education is the 
responsibility of immigrants and not the federal government. Recent efforts have focused on 
further streamlining and expediting naturalizations for military personnel and in providing 
immigration benefits for their relatives. Proposals have also been introduced that would revise the 
naturalization oath to place greater emphasis on allegiance to the United States. 
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Introduction 

Naturalization is the process by which an immigrant 1 attains U.S. citizenship after he or she 
fulfills requirements established by Congress and outlined in the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(1NA). U.S. immigration policy gives all lawful permanent residents who meet the naturalization 
requirements the opportunity to become citizens. 

Applying for citizenship is a voluntary act and represents an important milestone for immigrants. 
Naturalization and citizenship are generally viewed as a measure of immigrants’ assimilation and 
socioeconomic integration to the United States. 2 The policy manual of U.S. Citizenship and 
Immigration Services (USC1S) of the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) states: 

United States citizenship is a unique bond that unites people around civic ideals and a belief 
in the rights and freedoms guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution. The promise of citizenship is 
grounded in the fundamental value that all persons are created equal and serves as a unifying 
identity to allow persons of all backgrounds, whether native or foreign-born, to have an equal 
stake in the future of the United States . 3 

Naturalization requirements include U.S. residence (typically five years), the possession of good 
moral character, demonstrated English proficiency, and a basic knowledge of U.S. civics and 
history. 4 (See “Naturalization Requirements” below.) 

Practically, naturalized immigrants gain important benefits, including the right to vote, security 
from deportation, access to certain public-sector jobs, and the ability to travel abroad on a U.S. 
passport. 5 U.S. citizens are also advantaged over lawful permanent residents (LPRs) for 
sponsoring relatives to immigrate to the United States. Despite the benefits of U.S. citizenship 
status over lawful permanent residence status, substantial numbers of LPRs who are eligible to 
naturalize have not done so. 6 



1 Immigrant refers to a foreign national admitted to the United States as a lawful permanent resident. In this report, 
“immigrant” is synonymous with “lawful permanent resident” or “legal permanent resident (LPR).” 

2 See for instance Irene Bloemraad, Becoming a Citizen: Incorporating Immigrants and Refugees in the United States 
and Canada (Berkeley and Los Angeles, CA: University of California Press, 2006) (hereinafter “Bloemraad, 2006.”) 

3 U.S. Department of Homeland Security, U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services, USCIS Policy Manual, Volume 
12: Citizenship and Naturalization, Chapter 1. 

4 INA §312, 8 U.S.C. §1423, and §316, 8 U.S.C. §1427. Good moral character is defined in INA§ 101(f), 8 U.S.C. 
§1101(f). 

5 U.S. Department of Homeland Security, U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services, USCIS Policy Manual, Volume 
12: Citizenship and Naturalization, Chapter 2. 

6 DHS estimates that as of January 1, 2011, 8.5 million LPRs who were eligible to naturalize have not done so, out of a 
total estimated LPR population of 13.1 million. Nancy Rytina, Estimates of the Legal Permanent Resident Population 
in 2011, Department of Homeland Security, Office of Immigration Statistics, Population Estimates, Washington, DC, 
July 2012. Naturalization rates are disproportionately affected by relatively low rates among Mexican immigrants. See 
Ana Gonzalez-Barrera, Mark Hugo Lopez, and Jeffrey Passel, et al., The Path Not Taken: Two-thirds of Legal Mexican 
Immigrants are not U.S. Citizens, Pew Hispanic Center, Washington, DC, February 4, 2013 (hereinafter “Gonzalez- 
Barrera et al 2013.”) For a discussion of naturalization among the Hispanic population, See Paul Taylor, Ana Gonzalez- 
Barrera, and Jeffrey S. Passel, et al., An Awakened Giant: The Hispanic Electorate Is Likely to Double by 2030, Pew 
Hispanic Center, Washington, DC, November 14, 2012, p. 10. 
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Congress is currently considering extensive reforms to U.S. immigration laws which, if enacted in 
some form, could affect naturalization policy and the number of persons who naturalize each 
year. The Border Security, Economic Opportunity, and Immigration Modernization Act (S. 744) 
passed by the Senate in June 27, 2013 included several naturalization-related provisions. The bill 
would grant legal status for many unauthorized aliens currently residing in the United States; 
increase the number of LPRs admitted under family- and employment-based provisions of the 
1NA; 7 and ease naturalization requirements for older and disabled LPRs. 8 Such provisions would 
increase the number of immigrants eligible to naturalize. 

The Elouse has reported four immigration bills, including H.R. 2278, the Strengthen and Fortify 
Enforcement Act (SAFE Act), and EI.R. 2131, the Supplying Knowledge-based Immigrants and 
Lifting Levels of STEM Visas Act (SKILLS Visa Act). These two bills contain provisions that 
would alter current admission levels of family- and employment-based immigration, as well as 
naturalization criteria, which, in turn, woidd alter the number of immigrants eligible to naturalize. 

This report reviews the rights and obligations that come with naturalization. It examines the 
naturalization process, discusses recent trends regarding who, among the roughly 1 million 
immigrants entering the United States each year, ultimately becomes a U.S. citizen, and discusses 
recent naturalization-related policy issues. While the process of naturalization can be analyzed 
relative to different legal statuses, the emphasis of this report is limited to the naturalization of 
lawful permanent residents. 9 
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Rights of Citizenship 

The Constitution and laws of the United States give many of the same rights to both non-citizens 
and U.S. citizens living in the United States. However, only U.S. citizens may 

• vote in federal, state, and most local elections; 



7 Family-based and employment-based provisions of the IN A are two frequently-used provisions by which foreign 
nationals acquire lawful permanent residence in the United States. The former requires a close family relationship 
between the foreign national and a U.S. citizen or LPR, while the latter requires a U.S. employer to hire and sponsor a 
foreign national for LPR status. For more information on family-based and employment-based immigration provisions, 
respectively, see CRS Report R43 145, U.S. Family-Based Immigration Policy, by William A. Kandel and CRS Report 
R42866, Permanent Legal Immigration to the United States: Policy Overview, by Ruth Ellen Wasem. 

8 S. 744 Title II, Subtitles A, C, and E. The unauthorized alien population has been most recently estimated by the Pew 
Hispanic Center at 1 1.5 million persons. For more information, see Pew Hispanic Center, A Nation of Immigrants: A 
Portrait of the 40 Million, Including 11 Million Unauthorized, January 29, 2013. 

9 The accuracy of naturalization statistics depends on the data source. Administrative data from actual naturalization 
petitions are recorded by the DHS Office of Immigration Statistics (OIS). While OIS reports such data at the national 
and state levels in its annual Yearbook of Immigration Statistics, the agency does not make publically available its data 
for individual-level analyses. Hence, naturalization research relies heavily on publically available individual-level data 
sets such as the American Community Survey, the Current Population Survey, and the Decennial Census. Several 
studies have questioned the accuracy of citizenship self-reporting in all three datasets. See Jennifer Van Hook and 
James D. Bachmeier, “How well does the American Community Survey count naturalized citizens I ,” Demographic 
Research, Vol. 29, pp. 1-32, 2013 and Jeffrey Passel and Rebecca Clark, How Many Naturalized Citizens Are There? 
An Assessment of Data Quality in the Decennial Census and CPS,” paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Population Association of America, Washington, DC, March 1997. 
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